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SONG—THE LADY OF ULLOA. 


I 


In Ulloa there lived a Lady, 
Who had lost her only child, 

And she went to a toil-worn mother, 
Whose babe in the cradle smiled. 
God is nigh, God is nigh, 

Lullaby, lullaby, 
God is nigh to the good forever. 
Il. 


And the Lady kissed the mother, 
And her tears were seen to flow, 
And she said, ‘‘I will rock the cradle, 
And you to the church may go.” 
God ts nigh, God is nigh, 

Lullaby, lullaby, 
God is nigh to the good forever. 
Ill. 


The tired mother sought the chapel, 

Peace met her soul in prayer, 

And the Lady-sung over the cradle, 

And the angels found her there. 
God is nigh, God is nigh, 
Lullaby, lullaby, 

God is nigh to the good forever. 

Iv. 
Then the Lady of Ulloa 
And the mother kissed again 
Beside the sleeping cradle, 

And each heart had lost its pain. 
God is nigh, God is nigh, 
Lullaby, lullaby, 

God is nigh to the good forever, 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 





AFTER SONG. 


Through love to light! Oh wonderful the way 
That leads from darkness to the perfect day! 
From darkness and from sorrow of the night 
To morning that comes singing o’er the sea. 
Through love to light! Through light, oh God, to Thee, 
Who art the love of love, the eternal light of light! 
R. N. GrLper, “‘ The New Day.” 


—_e— 
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MUSIC IN ANCIENT TIMES. 





LOVE of music seems to be inborn with mankind, though the 
discordant sounds that satisfied the barbaric ear would pain- 
fully agitate the tympanum accustomed to what we call 

melody; and while the pre-historic swain, blowing through a hol- 
low bone, may have produced a tender feeling in the heart of some 
antediluvian maiden, the same “‘ music"’ to-day would be regarded 
with dismay. 

The making of musical instruments began almost with the human 
race, and we have relics of antiquity that show us how instruments 
were made to produce musical sounds at a period prior to the exist- 
ence of any language of which we have record. The forms of many 
of the most ancient instruments are preserved to us in the sculptures 
and paintings of antiquity, and the tombs and temples of Egypt tell 
unerringly of the musical practices as well as other details of the do- 
mestic life of the builders of the pyramids. One of the tombs in the 
pyramid of Gizeh bears a representation of a flute concert, and, ac- 
cording to Lepsius, it dates from a period as early as 2000 B. C. 
The eight musicians are arranged in peculiar form. Three of them, 
one behind the other, are kneeling and holding their flutes in exact- 
ly the same position, and facing them are three others also kneeling 
and holding their pipes like the others. A seventh sits with his 
back turned toward them, but like the rest he is also blowing his 
flute, while an eighth, who may be the leader of this primitive orches- 
tra, holds his instrument in his hands, as- if in the act of raising it to 
his lips. Thedivision of the band suggests that they may_be classed 
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as primo and secondo, somewhat like the first and second violins in 
our modern orchestras. 

An ancient Egyptian painting of about the same period as this 
quaint illustration of an antique band of flute-players, represents a 
lyre performed upon by a man who walks in procession with others, 
and with some animals unknown to the fauna of to-day. This inter- 
esting picture was discovered in a tomb on the eastern bank of the 
Nile. 

There are various opinions in regard to the musical instruments of 
the Greeks, some claiming that they derived their system of music 
from the Egyptians, and others that it had its origin in Asia. The 
balance of opinion and testimony favors the latter argument, and 
particularly as regards stringed instruments, their Asiatic origin seems 
doubtless. A superb Greek vase in the museum at Munich bears an 
admirable representation of a harp which, in general construction, 
resembles the Assyrian harps; the number of strings and location of 
the tuning pegs on the upper part of the sounding-board exactly cor- 
respond to those. The complete design on this vase represents the 
nine muses. 

The lyres of the Greeks were various and tasteful, and properly be 
longed to a highly cultivated people. Their love of beauty is shown 
in the design of these lyres, and the same feeling no doubt induced 
their artists to introduce that more graceful instrument into their pic- 
torial art, where we might more naturally expect to find illustrations 
of the harp, which is rarely represented in the paintings and sculp- 
tures of Greece. There is a dilapidated fragment of a Greek lyre in 
the British Museum. It is a part of the wooden frame, and about 
eighteen inches in length, but unfortunately toomuch decayed and 
broken to be of much value or interest. 

A beautiful Roman mosaic of a girl playing upon a pipe was ex- 
humed on the Via Appia in 1823, and is now in the British Museum 
The form is the same as some of the Greek pipes, but the 4o/mos, or 
mouth piece, is somewhat like that of the oboe of modern times. 

Persons who have heard the wild, discordant sounds which the 
Chinese call music, would not be surprised to see the strange instru- 
ments which they sometimes use to produce them. There are nu- 
merous legends connected with the music, as well as with everything 
else of the Asiatics, and one of them is that their scale was obtained 
from a marvellous bird—a kind of Chinese phcenix—called foung 
hoang , and another, that when Confucius first heard Chinese music 
he was so enraptured that he could eat nothing for three months 
an effect that would seriously interfere with the success of popular 
concerts were it caused by our music to-day. It was said, too, that 
Kouei, the Orpheus of the Chinese, could draw wild animals about 
him and hold them spell-bound by his performances on the *‘ £ing,”’ 
a kind of rude harmoniphon constructed of slabs of sonorous stone 
suspended from a bamboo stand and struck with a wooden mallet. 

The love of music was strong among the Persians, and many of 
their instruments were elaborate and beautiful though the develop- 
ment and outgrowth of rude beginnings. Carved upon a mighty 
rock called Tackt-i-Bostan, in the vicinity of the town of Kerman- 
shah, is a representation of such an instrument as was used by the 
Persians in the sixth century, and it presents a striking contrast to 
the magnificent harp of later days. When the Arabs conquered 
Persia in the seventh century, they found the musical cultivation and 
the development of musical instruments far more advanced than in 
their own land, and readily adopted the Persian system and instru- 
ments, and there is little doubt that the earliest record we have of 
Arabic music is really based on the more ancient music of the Per- 
sians. 

With the Arabs as with the Chinese, great power is ascribed to 
their musical performances, and there are many legends illustrating 
it, one of which tells us that a celebrated performer, Al-Farabi, ac- 
quired in Spain such wonderful proficiency that his fame extended 
to Asia. The Caliph heard of the celebrated musician, andsent mes- 
sengers to Spain with costly gifts to tempt Al-Farabi to the court of 
Bagdad. But the player feared that if he once reached the luxurious 
court of the Caliph he would be restrained from returning to the 
home he loved so much, and hesitated. At last, however, he re- 
solved upon an expedient which might enable him to fascinate the 
Caliph without recognition. 

He disguised himself in a mean dress, and appeared at court on 
foot just as the Caliph was being entertained with his daily concert. 
Al-Farabi, though unknown to every one, was permitted to exhibit 
his skill upon the lute, and had scarcely begun playing when the 
courtiers and all present were seized with violent laughter, which 
only subsided when the playerchanged histheme. Then all became 
sedate, some began to sigh, and in a short time all eyes were suffused 
with tears of sadness. Again the theme was changed, and the au- 
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dience were excited to such a pitch of rage that there was danger of 
a tumult, which Al-Farabi seeing changed his mood to a more ap- 
peasing one. After thiswonderful exhibition of his skill he performed 
in a somnolent vein and putting his hearers all fast to sleep, took 


his departure. 
RE a I 


ANIMAL ARGUMENTS ON VOCAL QUESTIONS, 


T is usually presumed by vocal writers of the present day that 

a strong point has been made in favor of any theory if it is 
4 proved that animals, other than man, are found to perform their 
respiratory or vocal functions in accordance with the debated laws. 
This supposition has more especially influenced respiratory discus- 
sions ; for hardly one of the many writers now before the vocal pub- 
lic fails to refer to Mandl’s long allusion to the breathing move- 
ments of birds. 

This would be reasonable if men were shaped like animals, or 
animals like men; but in truth it is very unreasonable to cling to 
this view when strict experiments show conclusively that quadrupeds 
do not even agree with each other. 

Schech and Schmidt have recently been studying the action of the 
crico-thyroid muscle of the larynx, and have come to opposite con 
clusions. Upon paralyzing these muscles, the former saw the vocal 
chords lengthen ; but Schmidt saw them shorten when he performed 
the same experiment. Again, Schech severed the superiorlaryngeal 
nerve and found the space between the vocal chords widen in 
front; but Schmidt saw it close. Michael notices this conflict and 
wondered at such discrepancy between skillful experimenters. 

The cause is clear: Schech studied dogs , Schmidt, cats—two an- 
imals known to. differ socially. But, anatomically, they differ far 
more from man than from each other, so that comparison of their 
vocal processes with the human throat would be worse than worth- 
less. 

Again, Duchenne, in his “ Physiologie des Mouvements,” states 
his firm conviction that the diaphragm expands the lower ribs. He 
applied the electric shock to living men, to men dead only a few 
minutes and to dogs; he even sacrificed six horses. But Traube 
stimulated the nerve which supplies the diaphragm, the phrenic, 
as did Duchenne, and the ribs were not moved when the same 
nerve was stimulated. He made choice of horses, because their re- 
spiratory movements were singularly like those of men. The change 
of animals changed the result. 

The writer has recently compared the human and the canine 
diaphragm in a manner Which appears to him more reliable than 
that of Duchenne. [twas clearly impossible for this distinguished 
physiologist to have applied the electrodes to a living man in such a 
manner that the phrenic nerve could be stimulated without also 
stimulating the posterior thoracic nerve, which supplies the serra# 
magni and the rhomébotd muscles, and these are powerful inspiratory 
agents. The writer could see no difference in the inspiratory move- 
ments of the dog when he excited in turn the phrenic and the pos- 
terior thoracic nerves. 

More recent study leads to the suspicion that the exceedingly pow- 
erful currents of Duchenne's batteries stimulated inspiratory mus- 
cles to reflex action, through their influence upon the sympathetic 
nerves. Vailpian has demonstrated that when all the grand sympa- 
thetic has been separated from its nervous centers, it still has a tonic 
action on certain muscles. Richat decides thatthere are no espe- 
cially sensitive places of the medulla, but that anything which shakes 
(ebraule) its gray matter is apt to excitereflex action. Consider also 
that Flourens has proved that the respiratory centers of the medulla 
are far more widely distributed and extend lower than was formerly 
supposed, and you will suspect that any powerful nervous shock 
might excite respiratory efforts. Indeed, in every-day experience, 
any nervous shock, such as the touch of any object cold or hot, ex- 
cites an involuntary inspiration. 

To me the better way has seemed to be, to pull upon the diaphragm 
in the direction in which its fibres would run in life, and to pull upon 
all its parts. The canine diaphragm did pull the ribs upward and 
outward, while the human midriff just as surely pulled them down- 
ward and inward. Two dogs and twohuman cadavers were em- 


ae gee and care was taken to avoid error by first replacing the | 


iver so that the position of the diaphragm in life might not be 
lost. Moreover, the reasons for these different rib movements were 
made clear by the remarkable dissimilarity between the two dia- 
phragms. 

Mandl capped the climax of assumption by reasoning from birds 
tomen. ‘ Nature,” he grandly declares, “ becomes the teacher of 
artists." On birds he writes, ‘‘ the lungs, fixed behind, push the in- 
testines before them by a number of aerial sacs which supply the 
place of the diaphragm.” Pause here to remark that these bipeds 
have no diaphragm and also that the sacs which take its place are 





situated on the ofher side of the viscera, behind instead of in front 
as in man. But Mand! weakens his case still more by confessing 
that higher breathing is “impossible because birds have no séerno- 
cleido-mastoid muscles and no trapezius. wherewith to raise the ribs,” 
M. Bernard shows that they have no external branch of the spinal 
nerve, the one supplying the muscles. Here is the course of reason- 
ing: ‘“ Birds do not move the ribs in drawing breath because they 
have no diaphragm and because they have no muscles to raise 
the ribs; therefore, man having a diaphragm and having many 
powerful muscles to raise his very movable ribs mus¢ use 
this particular muscle which his feathered rivals do not pos- 
sess, the diaphragm, and mus/ mot use other muscles which likewise 
they do not possess, those which raise and expand the ribs.” Now 
deepen the depths of this absurdity, by considering that active/y birds 
do not inspire at all, for with them expiration is a muscular effort and 
inspiration merely a passive recoil, and you will see the whole ques- 
tion disappear. The only reasonable deduction must be that two 
animals so different in form and function as the bird and the man, 
would be expected to breathe differently. 

Yet Mandl's chapters on respiration are quoted or copied outright 
even atthe present day. Delle Sedie's new work leans upon them, 
as does nearly every writer of recent date. 

But the question is not one of respiratory principles, but of com- 
parativeanatomy. Every one who examines facts for himself will 
find that the vocal organs of man are operated as differently from 
those of other animals as the human tone differs from the animal 
cry. Behind the human larynx, or Adam's apple, is a firm bone. 
Relatively behind (above) many quadrupeds is an irregular mass of 
tendons. This alone would utterly change the vocal process and 
vocal result. Joun Howarp, 

24 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 
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IRISH MINSTRELSY. 
NUMBER TWO. 


-\ NE of the greatest eras in bardic history was the convention 
which was called by the great Ollam Fodla, King of Ireland. 
@*~ This event occurred about the year A. M. 3236. The con- 
vention met in the palace of Tara, three days before 7he Feast 
of The Moon. On a lofty throne, inthe center of the hall, sat the 
Monarch, his face turned towards the west. Four Kings were 
placed at respective distances from him. On long, extended rows 
of seats were arrayed before the King, first, the Druids, and the 
bards ; next, the state officers; then the chief nobility, and lastly, 
the municipal representatives. The first two days were devoted to 
friendly intercourse, the third to the celebration of 7he Feast of The 
Moon, thenthe assembly was formally opened with odes and music 
by the bards, the Druids performed some mystic rites, and the great 
fire of Sanhain was lighted ; the next three days were devoted to enter- 
tainments, and then the business properly began. By order of this 
assembly, one division of the bards was required to collect “for the 
inspection of the states’ everything in the several districts that could 
benefit or inform posterity. Concerning the privileges of the bards, 
Ollam introduced many new regulations; every Ard-Filea was al- 
lowed to have a retinue of thirty inferior bards; the estates of the 
High Bards were to be inalienable, and, in times of civil dissensions, 
their houses were to be asylums, their lands and their flocks free 
from depredation, and the number of High Bards was to be limited 
to two hundred. 

There were seven bardic degrees, and no one could become a 
High Bard until he had passed the first six of these. The High 
Bard was to be skilled in the four principal branches of poetry, and 
to study in each of them for three years. He was to have in mem- 
ory seven times fifty stories, with which to entertain the assembly; 
his reward was to be twenty milch cows, and he was to be attended 
by twenty-four men on all occasions. 





The dress of the bard, according to a dasso relievo found in the 
ruins of New Abbey, appears to have been the “wise, the cofaigh, 
and the cocha/. The truise covered the feet, the legs, and thighs, 
as far as the loins, and fitted so closely to the limbs as to reveal ev- 
ery muscle, and every motion of the parts covered; it was striped 
with several colors, according to the rank or order of the wearer. 
The cotaigh was a kind of shirt, made of plaided stuff, or of deep- 
dyed yellow linen, and ornamented with needlework according to 
the rank of the wearer; the garment was open below, and came as 
low as the midthigh, it fell back from the neck, and the upper part 








of the shoulders; the sleeves were sometimes long, sometimes short, 
and turned up at the wrist with a kind of military cuff. The cochal 
was the upper garment, a kind of long cloak coming down to the 

















ankles with a border of fringe, resembling shaggy hair; from the 
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neck, hanging on the back and the shoulders, was a hood or cap, 
ornamented with curious needlework. 
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came famous, if, indeed, it be not one of the works sent to Her- 
beck in the (vain) hope of securing an “artist's pension "’ at Vienna; 


The harper wore a long| Brahm's new concerto for violin and violoncello (to be first pro- 


beard, his hair flowed over neck and shoulders, his head was cov-| duced by Mr. Henschel) will also be given for the first time at the 


ered with aconical cap, and his harp hung suspended before him. 
The colors of his garments were laid 

the texture of the garment. They were, probably, white, blue, green, 
red, and black—but this a is not well established. 

The natural fondness of the Irish race for poetry, and the splendid 
honors and privileges of the bardic caste, led to so great an increase 
in the number of bards, thatit became intolerable. In the fifth cen- 
tury, nearly one-third of the male population of Ireland belonged to 
the bardic order. Brilliant honors, wealth, social prestige, retinues 
of almost princely splendor, the homage of civilians, nobles, and 
even of monarchs, were the possessions of these favored disciples 
of the Muses. The bards became ever more arrogant and imperi- 
ous, and, on occasions defied even the authorities of the state. In 
A. D. $90, a royal edict was proclaimed against them, and they would 
propably have been exterminated, but for the intercession of St. 
Columbanus. With the invasion of the Danes into Ireland, the 
death-dirge of music and of learning was struck. ‘‘ The bards hid 
themselves in woods, or in mountains, others were led into captivity, 
their harps were struck to a lamentable strain in a silent valley or 
beneath the shelter of a rocky cavern.” 

There came, at last, an end to these days of sorrow, and of terror, 
but the bards never regained their lost glory, and instead of form- 
ing a powerful caste, we subsequently find them acting as personal 
attendants upon chiefs, fighting under their banners, and sharing 
their varying destinies; stil later, they appear as wandering min- 
strels, not only dependent upon vanquished chiefs, but upon petty 
squires of ignoble birth. Their almost unlimited authority, and their 
sumptuousness of living, are things of the past; the sparkle and fire 
of their improvisations 1s dead, and in their songs they are content 
to celebrate the praises of boisterous and unwarlike patrons; their 
descendants appear in the ‘“ Afedge Poets"’ of the early part of the 
nineteenth century, and in the street-ballad singers of the present 
time. The great Irish families retained harpers in their service un- 
tilthe last century, and in some parts of Ireland,Where the Irish 
language is still spoken, the custom of singing and reciting old lays 
iseven yet not altogether obsolete. It is not known if the ancient 
Irish had female bards, but ‘as the sweetness of woman's voice 
was deemed necessary in the chorus of the funeral song, in order to 
heighten the melancholly ofthat solemn ceremony, women were ta- 
ken from the lower ranks of life, and instructed in music, and 
elegiac measure."" This custom, as is well known, prevailed among 
the Hebrews. 

[ Zo be continued.| 
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MUSIC IN LONDON. 


From our Regular Correspondent. 





LONDON, Feb. 4, 1888. 





HE busy musical season has now begun, and concerts are nu- 
S merous. Operatic affairs are now, too, more or less cleared up. 
? Mr. Augustus Harris of Drury Lane has taken the Royal Italian 
Opera Concert to Covent Garden for an opera season in the sum- 
mer. Signor Lago is out of it, while asto Mr. J. H. Mapleson a 
receiving order in bankruptcy was granted against him yesterday. 
Mr. Carl Rosa will probably have no London season atall. The 
following are among the more interesting performances of the 
month : 

CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

The season of Saturday orchestral concerts at the Crystal Palace 
will be resumed on the 11th inst., under the direction of Mr. Au- 
gust Manns. The program for the series which will end with Mr. 
Mann's benefit on April 21st, includes three British works of im- 
portance, to wit, Mr. C. T. Speer’s cantata ‘“‘ The Day Dream,” Mr. 
Hamish Mc Cunn's “Lord Ullin’s Daughter,"’ and Uhlann’s “Min- 
strel's Curse,"’ to be recited by Mr. Charles Fry to an orchestral 
accompaniment specially composed by Mr. F. Corder. “The Day 
Dream" is, of course, Lord Tennyson's poem on the subject of 
“Sleeping Beauty,’ a story which appears to possess a strange 
fascination for young composers. Miss Thudichum will be Sleep- 
ing Beauty,and Mr. Harper Kearton the tenor lover. Mr. Mc- 
Cunn’s “Lord Ullin's Daughter” is set to Thomas Campbell's 
poem, so popular as a recitation in boarding schools. It is for cho- 
rus and orchestra only, like Prof. Stanford's ‘‘ The Revenge.”’ Mr. 
Manns will also produce for the first time Antonin Dvorak’s Sym- 
phony in F, written, it is understood, long before the composer be- 


on in stripes, or wrought into | sohn's “ CG:dipus at Colonos" music, Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust,’’ Mr. Thomas 








Crystal Palace. The ordinary repertory likewise includes Mendels- 
Wingham's overture “Fair laughs the Morn,"’ Goldmark's “ Vil 
lage Wedding ’ Symphony, two Beethoven, one Mozart, one Schu 
mann (in C), one Spohr, and other symphonies. 


MICHIELS’S “‘BABETTE.”’ 


Miss Lydia Thompson, who many years ago was a popular bur- 
lesque actress, made her first appearance for along time in London 
in a new part at the Strand Theatre on the 26th ult., when she 
sustained one of the principal characters in a comic opera called 
* Babette."" ‘‘ Babette’ is from the pen of a Belgian musician, M. 
Michiels. But the music is certainly not its strongest point. There 
is more hope for the libretto, particularly when the artists, after 
the manner of their kind, have elaborated the fun. At present the 
story concerns a custom, alleged to exist in the Macon country, by 
which the swain who picks the biggest bunch of grapes out of a bas- 
ket can select the bride he likes best. The bunch falls to an aged 
baron, who chooses a young girl, and the rest of the plot is devoted 
to the efforts of the various characters tooutwithim. Such a story 
has plenty of possibilities. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


On the 14th ult. another Haydn quartet was added to the repertory 
of the Popular Concerts. Forty-six out of the seventy-seven quar- 
tets left by this prolific genius had already been heard at these con- 
certs, and as the first eighteen quartets, being mere juvenile essays, 
may be left out of the count, it follows that only a dozen remain to 
be given. The quartet performed now for the first time here is the 
last of the set of six known as Op. 20, its immediate predecessor being 
the quartet which so interested Gluck in 1776. The set is likewise no- 
table for the fact that in three of the quartets of which it is com- 
posed Haydn for the first time used a fugue in the finale. The 
Quartet in A, now under notice, is an excellent example of early 


Haydn. The opening a//egro is bright and joyous enough. The 
slow movement ts practically a solo for the first violin, with a sin- 
gle but beautiful melody, one variation and some episodical matter. 
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The minuet is simplicity itself, while the fale, a /ug on 
three subjects, is necessarily the most amply developed movement 
of the four. The program also included Beethoven's Septet. 

Some of the music by the old Italian composer Ariosti, which 
Signor Piatti has recently discovered, was produced on the 28th ult 
It is acurious fact that so wholly has this once popular musician 
been forgotten that after his departure from England about 1724 he 
passed utterly out of notice, and nobody even knows where and 
when he died. It is said that Ariosti in his youth gave lessons on 
the harpsichord to the boy prodigy Handel, who afterwards be- 
came his great rival, and finally drove him from this country. Be- 
fore he quitted London Ariosti wrote this music as lessons for the 
viola d'amore, on which he was an expert play @ That instrument 
is now by no means obsolete, as it was used in ‘ Les Huguenots "’ 
as recently as during the Royal Italian opera season last summer, 
but Signor Piatti has preferred to adapt Ariosti's little pieces for the 
violincello, and very curious specimens of last century workman- 
ship they are. 

LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


On the 18th ult. an afternoon London Symphony Concert was 
given, and Mr. Lloyd sang “‘ Lohengrin's Farewell" from the third 
act of Wagner’s opera. Instead of the usual symphony, Mr. Hen- 
schel revived Brahm's charming Serenade in D, Mr. Piatti played a 
couple of movements from a concerto by Molique, and the orches- 
tra performed a polonaise from Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Bal Costume"’ and 
Gade's overture “‘ In the Highlands.” 

On the 23rd ult. Mr. Henschel produced Dr. Bridge's overture 
“Morte d’Arthur,”’ founded on Lord Tennyson's poem. The over- 
ture is very good work from the point of view of abstract music, and 
it certainly does not need its ‘‘ program "’ to further recommend it. 
The second novelty was an aria to words by Goethe, and alleged 
by somebody, apparently upon very slender evidence, to be com 
posed by Beethoven. Goethe's play, to lines in which the aria was 
written, was begun in 1775, when Beethoven was of the mature age 
of four, and was produced in 1789, before the composer studied un- 
der Haydn and Salieri at Vienna. The music is in the lighter Teu- 
tonic-Italian style of a century ago, and if by Beethoven at all, which 
there is great reason to doubt, must be a juvenile work, which after 
it has satisfied the curiosity-hunters might very well be burnt. Bi- 
zet’'s ‘‘Roma"’ closed the program. It will suffice now to say that 
the suite was performed once in Bizet's lifetime, and was never re- 
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peated ; that after his death somebody suppressed the sub-title, inter- 
polated the scherzo, and rechristened the whole, and that the ‘‘ Fan- 
taisie-Symphonique,"’ as Bizet himself called it, affords strong pre- 
sumptive proof that the composer of ‘‘Carmen,” on attempting or- 
chestral music did not fully grasp the meaning of the proverb which 
speaks of the shoemaker and his last. 


—- - Sa 


SPECULATION AS TO A MORE PRACTICAL DIS- 
SEMINATION OF VOCAL MUSIC, 


H. H. JOHNSON. 





Concluded. 


Sp] SHERE is yet another very important point that must not be 
“415 overlooked. Teachers must fraternize, however strong the 
temptation may be to apply for positions. Where the harvest 
is ready, it is best for neighboring teachers to first consult 
as to each other's designs upon certain fields, and as much 
as possible throw work into each other's hands. In fact, exchange 
circuits occasionally. With no storms, sunshine would not be 
fully appreciated. We believe it to be our duty to point out some 
of the rocks and obstacles we have found in this field. First—new 
pupils are enrolled every new term, and, as a rule, all must be taught 
in the same room and at the same time. It is very obvious that to 
interest older pupils while the younger ones are receiving instruction 
suited to their needs, and vice versa, is no easy task, and no work 
for the tyro. I find so much that is suited to all grades that, thus far, 
but little trouble has been encountered. However, the future of this 
problem is not fully solved in my own mind. We have reasons for 
believing that there will be found, in due time, a practical way for 
removing this slight obstacle; but the second is not so easily disposed 
of; in fact, it is the most serious and annoying rock that I have en- 
countered in any field, viz.: The petty quarreling so often existing 
among neighbors over some trivial matter. When creeping into 
school affairs the spirit of strife seems to intensify, and, when ordi- 
nary material to quarrel over runs low, there seems to be a satanic 
delight with some in taking up “ Music, God's best gift to man,” for 
a bone of contention. I suppose that such a state of things must 
exist as long as sin is in the world, yet it is a matter of surprise to me 
that in a locality where children are greatly interested, and progress- 
ing finely, that people can be found so degraded as to stir up strife 
by opposing (as some one has truly said) ‘‘ The only art of heaven 
given to earth; the only art of earth that we take to heaven.’ No 
doubt such people would find but little enjoyment in the det/er world 
unless permitted to have their periodical wranglings. Fortunate it is 
for us that such ‘‘boulders” are not plenty, and the best way I know 
of to deal with the few, likely to be found in almost any field, is to 
pass them by—stir them as little as possible. A better class may soon 
have control of affairs, and we have legislative aid. In the mean- 
time the earnest, enterprising teacher will find plenty of this wide 
domain. A few words about methods and devices is a matter which I 
think has been unnecessarily enlarged upon at formermeetings. While 
a uniform nomenclature of musical words and terms, and a more 
general, systemized plan of work, would be very desirable, every suc- 
cessful teacher must use his or her own way in arriving at certain 
points. If, by some little device or tact, 1 have found a short cut to 
take my pupils to some important point, who has the right to prevent 
me? Why attach great importance to the implements used, so long 
as the soil is being well tilled? Co-workers may differ materially as 
to methods, and get along all the better for it. I am using the 
Tonic-sol-fa manual signs and ‘“ modulator”’ as first steps in all of 
my schools with good results, but find no use for their ‘‘time words” 
( 7iffy Taffy) or system of notation. Others may be more successful 
in teaching thereby. When pupils are putting forth every effort to 
climb the heights, and still fail to make the progress we think they 
should, is it not our duty, as employed guides, to point out to them 
the little projecting twigs their eyes fail to see, the grasping of which 
would aid them in their ascent? A guide would hardly be doing his 
duty if he allowed a stranger, whose time was limited, to roam about 
a park for days hunting for some beautiful fountain, when, by a word 
or sign, the searcher could find it within a few minutes. Yes, let us 
strew the first steps along the pathway to song-land with bright 
flowers, and anything that will make it attractive and pleasant for the 
little feet. The harder, drier toil will come soon enough. Certain 
it is that if we first present the subject of music to the masses in a 
complicated way, as something profound and difficult to comprehend, 
much more time and trouble will be required to inaugurate the work 
especially in the country schools. As to the comparative progress 
made between the city and country schools, I will state that for three 
school years I have been engaged in the Sidney schools three days 





bred pupils ‘to take a back seat" in the branch of music. In con- 
clusion, let me urge upon all vocal teachers to devote at least a por- 
tion of time to rural districts. Teachers of any musical instrument 
cannot afford to look upon this new field with indifference ; they can 
do much by an encouraging word here and there. How common it 
is for those claiming to be working in more advanced fields to look 
with indifference, even with apparent contempt, upon the rudimental 
teachers, forgetting that ‘he true teacher of first principles is really 
the architect, as well as builder, while they, no matter how high up 
the grade they be, are only decorators and painters of structures built 
by other hands. All are important factors, so let us work hand in 
hand, and soon we may hope to see the dissemination of, not only 
vocal music, but of all branches of this “highest gift of heaven,” to 
an extent little dreamed of. The fields, by-ways and hedges will 
blossom as the rose. The firmament will vibrate with anthems of 
praise to the great and good Giver of all blessings. Yea! even now 
the fields are fast ripening for the harvest. Where are the reapers? 
Sidney, Ohio. 





DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC. 
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5 HE exigencies of society, which demand that when people are 
assembled together for the space of a few hours in the relation 
of host and guest they must keep up a show of being interested 
or amused, are mercifully supported by the existence of music. The 
English have not, asa rule, the gift of conversation which at a French 
party makes all extraneous or imported forms of amusement unnec- 
essary ; one will hardly ever find in an English drawing-room that 
kind of pleasant river of talk, filled by auxiliary streams which flow 
into it without disturbing its bright current, which is a feature of 
French society. The state of conversation at an English assembly 
for social purposes might rather be said to resemble a collection of 
stagnant pools, whose waters require some such violent means as 
the throwing of a stone to rouse their surface into the semblance of 
activity. 

And music is the stone which comes most readily to hand. It is 
curious that an art should be turned to a use entirely opposed to its 
original object, that, being designed to make people listen it should 
be employed to make them talk ; but undoubtedly music is constantly 
relied upon as an instrument for this effect, and generally with suc- 
cess. As the person chosen to break the spell of silence frequently 
suffers from shyness or nervousness, an optimist might imagine 
that the general chatter which immediately drowns his or her efforts 
was caused by kindness of heart, and was intended to save the suffer- 
ing caused by the performer's consciousness of becoming an object 
of attention. But asthe same result follows when the performer is 
neither nervous nor shy, and is worth hearing, it must be supposed 
that the people who burst into talk like machines set working by the 
keys of the piano are moved by the mere sympathy with noise which 
leads parrots to chatter and whistle under the same circumstances. 

When the person selected to awaken the slumbering faculties of a 
company in this way has a real love for the art in which he dabbles, 
the suffering endured by him must be intense, and is attended by a 
host of minor torments. 

For instance, he may be asked to sing, and be unable to play his own 
accompaniment. A volunteer, generally a lady, is found who “will 
do her best, but really plays so badly unless she knows the music 
well."’ That she does cnow it well is seldom the case, but the singer, 
for fear of seeming ungracious or self-important, is obliged to accept 
the proffered service thankfully. It may be that the accompanist is 
afflicted with a nervousness equal to or rather greater than his own, 
and perceiving that he is nervous, straightway assimilates his terror, 
and so gives back a fresh impulse of agitation to him. In this case, 
although the affair has some resemblance to the blind leading the 
blind, the two people most interested in it have at least the comfort 
of being fellow-sufferers, and may find consolation in comparing 
notes upon their feelings and joining in contempt for those who have 
no knowledge of their woes or appreciation of their efforts. But it 
may be that the accompanist is not nervous, but is filled with a sense 
of duty, admirable in itself but disasterous in its consequences, 
which leads her to play straight through the music before her as 
though it were an exercise for the piano, without halting a moment 
in her career or otherwise taking note of the singer's existence. 

In this case their is no comfort or escape for him ; his only resource 
is toaccept the reversed order of things suggested, to subordinate 
himself to the needs of the moment, and accompany the piano 
instead of being accompanied by it. Or, again, although not ner- 








vous himself, he may become the cause of nervousness in others; 
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the player who accompanies him may be forced into that position by | 
knowing that she is the only person with any qualifications for it, | 
however small, She may play each note with a dread that the next | 
will be wrong, which, in course of time, will overmaster her, turning | 
her head into a phantasmagoria, where notes shift with endless con- 

fusion,“and her fingers into things of a woolen consistency without 

force or feeling. If the singer manages to maintain his presence of 

mind under these trying circumstances, he may, by a rapid dexterity, 

omit several bars and bring the song to a conclusion without the | 
catastrophe of a break-down. But in any case he will be over- 

whelmed with remorse for the suffering which he has caused to an 

innocent being who was happy before he became the means of throw- 

ing a gloom over her evening. 

These are some of the misfortunes to which amateurs are liable. 
They may, however, find comfort for the want of understanding 
among their audiences in an incident which may be taken as typical. 
A professional singer who had retired into domestic life appeared as 
a private guest at a party, and sang a famous piece of Gluck’s with 
a force and precision which only the best professional singers attain. 
She was listened to with a cold compassion and kind condecension 
by the larger portion of the society, among whom one who held him- 
self to be a fine musical critic, observed, *‘ Very kind of her, poor 
thing! but she cannot touch that music."’ Then came forward a 
singer of great renown, who had been unnoticed in the crowd, and 
pressing forward to the piano, enthusiastically seized the handsof the 
—— and exclaimed, “‘ Do not tell me that you are an amateur, 

recognize in you a great—a sister artist.""— Saturday Review. 
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Singing as a Help to the Piano-Forte Student. 








depth of feeling while another plays emotionless and without 

expression. Singing often stirs the emotions more than instru- 
mental music, but there are performers on the piano who move every 
fibre of the soul. We are to look for the lack of expression in two 
directions. First, from the too prevalent method of confining the 
pupil to keys, fingering and notes—mechanism—ragher than using 
these as a means to an end—to express emotion—thereby smother- 
ing the musical talents of the pupil and developing a machine player, 
from looking at and studying everything from the technical side only. 

The second, from the lack of natural talent, or taste for music; 
but there is less in this second reason than is generally supposed. 

To play a note on the piano-forte, the performer need do nothing 
but simply put down the desired key, and lazily accept the result, 
for the pianist has all the intervals correctly fixed in his instrument 
by .the tuner, without the aid of his own ear; but in singing, the tone 
is from the inner consciousness, and has to be adjusted in pitch and 
quality by heart, brain and ear, in advance of its performance. 
Hence, singing develops musical talent and taste, and the power to 
perform with expression, real music in comparison with the too 
common mechanical playing of keys and notes. 

The performer, to stir the emotion of his listeners, must feel the 
effect and think the music in advance of his playing, and this is better 
done by those who sing as well as play. The greatest necessity for 
the pianist is an Artistic Legato touch and this is essentially vocal in 
its effect, and is best and soonest acquired by the piano pupil who 
gives a part of his time to the study of vocal music. 

The ear must be trained to be sensitive and delicate in its appre- 
ciation of pitch, quality and color of tone; this the singer has to do 
with every note sung, while in mere piano playing, each and all of 
the above qualities are too frequently neglected. 

A lifeless and expressionless performing is only heard from those 
who have never cultivated these essentials of music, pitch, quality 
and tone color. In fact, many of the failures in music come from 
just this lack that the study of singing will supply. Furthermore, 
there is a certain swing and flow of the rhythm, and even pulsation of 
accent, that bears up the performer, and on which he leans or floats, 
and this valuable means of expression is best developed through the 
voice. And even and steady time is often lacked by pianists. This 
is best corrected in enthusiastic and spirited chorus singing, where 
they can learn to recognize and distinctly feel the bearing-up influ- 
ence of the rhythm. Rhythm is the bone, muscle and body of music. 

The qualities mentioned above are those that give this body life, 
beauty and the power to influence others, Piano pupils should learn 
to sing whether they have a good voice or not, because of the quick- 
ening, developing and improving influence on musical talent and 
taste. 

Schumann says: “ Exert yourself, even though you have but little 
voice, to sing at sight, without the help of your instrument; by this 
means the quickness of your ear will constantly increase, But if you 


p is commonly remarked that one performer plays with soul and 
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Besides the points above noted, singing cultivates the emotions, 
and this is as valuable as the cultivation of the intellect. 

For a summing up we find that singing develops a correct taste, 
the sensitive ear to pitch, quality and color of tone; it develops 
musical talent, the ability to bring out the inner meaning of a piece 
with feeling, and an artistic expression. 

The faculty to comprehend music in advance of its performance 
and the cultivation of the emotions, all of the above as a help in 
instrumental music. But to sing even moderately well is an accom- 
ooeeagewen highly desirable for every one who enjoys music ; it makes 

ome happier and better, it is of use in church and social life, and 
one of the greatest and purest delights to the singer himself. 


Chas. 
W. Landon in The Etude. 
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MR. GAUL’S “JOAN OF ARC.” 


HE new cantata ‘‘ Joan of Arc,” by Mr. Gaul, composer of ‘‘The 
Holy City,’’ was produced for the firsttime in London on the 3 Ist 
ult. Mr. Frederick Enoch, Mr. Gaul's librettist, accepts the le- 
gend as itstands. He has, indeed, improved upon it. No cantata would 
be complete without a tenor, and no cantata tenor could be abso- 
lutely perfect unless he were a lover. Accordingly, Mr. Enoch 
has invented the personage of one Philip, a youth of Domremi, des 
perately in love with Joan, but subsequently destined to figure as 
her post-mortem panegyrist. We will now proceed toa brief con- 
sideration of both drama and music, merely premising that Mr 
Gaul’s part in the affair is performed in his well-known style, the 
dramatic features being wisely placed in the background, while the 
melodic and lyrical elements are very prominent. Furthermore, as 
in his other works—particularly the “ Holy City "'—the composer 
writes admirably for the voices, and equally well for the chorus 

The cantata opens with a brief pastoral prelude, and just a 
glimpse of the “Voices.” Then the scene opens with a chorus of 
youths and maidens making May festival. This is one of the least 
pretentious and consequently one of the most effective choruses in 
the whole work. Soon there enters upon the scene the lover Philip. 
He is a melodious but otherwise an exceedingly commonplace 
youth. Hesingsa pretty tenor song about “ There is no one like her,” 
followed by a capital duet between the maiden andthe youth, in- 
terspersed with the “ voices "’ and the choruses of maids and maid 
ens. Wethen arrive at Joan's interview with the Provost. The music is 
capital, and it remains only to be added that Robert de Bandricourt 
promises to aid her, and sings a patriotic song with a sort of refrain, 
‘* We will guard with our heart and our hand.” 

Joan now puts on armour, although the peasants in the field in- 
stantly discern that the knight is merely a lady masquerading in 
male guise. A duet between the knight and the melancholly lover 
is followed by Joan's first great song, a tuneful ditty about her 
mother’s ring. The battle of Orleans—if battle it were—is but 
briefly touched upon. The chorus—broken by a trio for Joan, the 
knight and the melancholly lover—narrate the disgraceful flight of 
the English, and the scene changes to Rouen Cathedral, where a 
singularly beautiful ‘‘ Ave Maria,"’ which will probably be considered 
the gem of the work is sung. An orchestral inter-mezzo describes 
the poet as “lapsing from joy to sorrow.’’ The populace intimate 
the fate of the maiden, and are followed by a brief snatch of solo by 
Joan and more of the “ Voices" (in a very pretty chorus, by the 
way), and we then see the last of the Maid of Orleans. The epi- 
logue is left to the melancholly lover of Domremi and his compan- 
ions. 
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Italy, cradle of art, gave birth to the earliest examples of true ora- 
torio. The title of the score so famed was “ La Rappresentazione 
dell’ Anima e del Corpo,"” and it was composed by Emilio del 
Cavaliere, who produced the work in a church in Rome in 1600. It 
arose out of the “miracle play’ and medizval “ mystery,”’ or 
drama of sacred subject, which had been performed for ages as a 
means toward familiarizing the multitudes with the great events of 
Scripture history. But improvement in these rude plays or “ repre 
sentations '’ became imperative. Much secular method and matter, 
some of it downright profanity, had grown into the performance, 
and ecclesiastical authority urged their discontinuance. A deliverer 
arose. Philip de Neri, of Florence, and founder of the congre- 
gation, with the result that the Roman youths flocked to the oratory 
of the newly built church of St. Maria della Vallicella, where these 
renderings were given, and from which their title comes.— Cassed/'s 
Magazine. 
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The earliest trace of the simultaneous harmony of sounds in musi 
is found in the writings of Bishop Isadore, of Seville, who died in 





have a good voice, neglect no opportunity in cultivating it; consider 
it as the most valuable gift that heaven has conferred on you.” 
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IT will be gratifying news to concert vocalists 
to learn that Eric Meyer-Helmund, the cele- 
brated song writer, is coming to America on a 
short visit. He will be warmly welcomed by 


all musicians. 


Ir is said that the great ‘ Elijah’ Stradi- 
varius of 1793 was sold to Bernard Listerman, 
the well-known virtuoso of Boston, for $3,000, 
and that one of a better period (1728) has been 
purchased by Willis Nowell, of Boston, for 


$7,500. 


W. H. SHERWOOD very truly says that ** Too 
many players achieve muscular dexterity, but 


” 


not music,’’ and we may change the sentence a 
little and say that too many teachers teach the 
Too steam 


former but not the latter. much 


and not enough soul. 


A RECENT writer hits the nail on the head 
when he says that too many young composers 
want to commence at the top and not the 
bottom of the ladder, and write a symphony or 
grand opera before having achieved success in 
writing for four instruments. 

Tue Vistror Easter Music is in great 
demand, and choirs wanting it which have not 
as yet ordered a full supply may be unable to 
obtain it unless ordered at once, In this con- 
nection we call attention to our publisher’s 
advertisement of their stock of Easter novelties 
for this year. 

Tue Philadelphia Press reports and comments 
thusly upon a late interview with Adelina 
Patti. ‘I more wealth than I 


need,” said she, ‘but of fame I shall never 


have much 


have enough.” People who have been accus- 
tomed to exchange from $5 to $10 for a ticket 
to hear the diva, had no idea that glory was 
This confession will 
serve to disabuse many minds. The fact that 
she asked $4,000 or $5,000 a night for her 
services undoubtedly created the belief that 


her chief object. late 


she was mainly influenced by a love of shekels. 








Her explanation shows how easy it is for us to 
get wrong impressions of famous characters. 
Any one who intelligently reflects upon the 
subject will admit that $5 or $10 is not too 
much to pay for the encouragement of an hon- 
orable ambition, 





Pror. J. K. Paine, of Harvard College, has 
just completed a cantata entitled “‘A Song of 
Promise,” which he has written expressly for 
the Cincinnati May Festival of 1888. The text 
is arranged from a poem by Mr. Woodberry, 
published a short time ago in the Atlantic 
Monthly. The work is designed for soprano 
solo, chorus and orchestra, and is a brilliant 
and effective composition. 

THE Musical Courter of New York says that 
the Czar of All the Russias, in imitating the 
Scandinavian potentates who have all along 
given their more important composers a chance 
to produce their works without being fettered 
by care for daily bread, is doing a good and 
noble service to the cause of art. The news 
comes from St. Petersburg that he has just 
granted a pension of 3,000 rubles (a little over 
$2,000) for life to Peter Tschaikowsky. The 
news reached the celebrated Russian composer 
while he was at Leipsic conducting some of his 
orchestral works and thus helping to spread, as 
Rubinstein has for so many years been doing, 
the renown which the modern Russian school 
of composers has been throwing over that 
empire, of which Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky 
are the most prominent living representatives. 





A FRIEND sends us an account of a paper 
piano and says that it is a French invention. 
A beautiful musical instrument manufactured 
of paper has lately been an object of great 
curiosity to the connossieurs and musical savants 
of Paris. The entire case is made of com- 
pressed paper, to which is given a hard surface 
The legs 
and sides are ornamented with arabesques and 
The exterior, and as much of 
the interior as can be seen when the instrument 


and a cream white, brilliant polish. 
floral designs. 


is opened, is covered with wreaths and medal- 
lions painted in minature of some of the lead- 
ing artists of Paris, The tone cf the instru- 
ment is said to be of excellent quality, though 
not loud. The broken, alternating character 
of piano music is replaced by a rich, full, con- 
tinuous roll of sound, resembling somewhat 
that of the organ. 

‘* Some pupils of Liszt’ is the subject of a 
paper which appears in the March Century, 
with portraits of Eugene d’Albert, Arthur 
Friedheim, Fraulein Aus der Ohe, and other 
Of Adele Aus 
Ohe, the writer says she first gave evidence of 
musical talent when only three years and a half 
An elder sister was one day strumming 
Arditi’s ‘* Il Bacio,” when little Adele came 
running up and begged to be placed at the 
piano, where, to the astonishment of the family, 
she repeated the entire waltz, giving the correct 
bass with her left hand. At eight years of age 
she made her first public appearance, and at 


distinguished pianists. der 


old, 











ten she was giving concerts with orchestra at 
Berlin and Hanover, She was with Liszt for 
seven years, Here at least is one instance of 
an ‘infant prodigy ” who was not injured by 
an early appearance, ~ 





The Choir Leader. 


A choir leader is not a sinecurist. His 
position seems an easy one. Apparently he 
has only to keep time for the singers in re- 
hearsal, give a few hints now and then, lead 
them in the services of the church, and draw 
his pay therefor, if he be fortunate enough to 
be offered anything for his labors. 

It is proverbial that choir work is a thank- 
less task, The congregation is always ready 
to find fault, rarely ever ready to praise honest 
effort, and it also demands of both leader and 
singer a devotion to the requirements of the 
service which itself is very seldom ready to 
bestow upon it. 

But to return to the leader, Neither the 
congregation nor the choir itself have any idea 
of the care and anxiety which a conscientious 





choir leader is obliged to undergo in the en- 
deavor to prepare himself and his choir for an 
efficient performance of the musical part of the 
church worship. 

There must not only be music suitable for 
the various needs of the service, but it must be 
such as will at the same time be suitable to the 
attainments of the choir as a whole, and in its 
various parts of such a nature as to be within 
the reach of individual members. 

The search for just the right thing for a par- 
ticular choir envolves the expenditure of a 
vast amount of time, A piece may be found 
which in subject, general features, compass, 
etc., may seem to be just what is wanted, but 
upon a close scrutiny of the vocal parts may be 
found to have, let us say, a tenor which cannot 
be sung by the voices which assay that part, 
therefore it must be rejected, or changed in its 
objectional features, This changing, however, 
is never satisfactory. The effects intended by 
the composer are lost, and the substitution 
of easier pitches has a depressing effect upon 
the tenor singers. Why should their part be 
changed? Cannot they sing as well as the 
others? Whether they can or not, it is useless 
to argue the point. If a piece cannot be sung 
as written, better not attempt it by trying to 
adapt it. Give it up and begin the hunt again. 

Then there is the question of solos, A piece 
may be in every way desirable except that it 
contains solos which cannot be properly sung 
by the voices at command. The jealousy of 
singers here has a fine chance to exercise itself 
on the leader, Singers, like other people 
(humanity is the same everywhere), lose their 
heads sometimes, and get up a great amount of 
feeling concerning things which in their return 
to common sense appear silly and childish, as 
they are, But this does not lessen the leader’s 
trials, for the reign of common sense to which 
we have alluded, does not begin until after 
numerous vials of wrath and indignation have 
been poured out upon his defenseless scalp. 

The attempt to successfully sail between 
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Scylla and Charybdis is not more difficult than 
is the effort of a choir leader to give a wide 
berth to the thousand and one dangerous reefs 
that threaten his little craft upon every hand. 
It is either the devil or the deep sea, and in 
most cases both of them. 

Our own personal experience has been far 
from disagreeable, but we know enough of the 
difficulties of the situation to speak with some 
degree of certainty of them. The members of 
the choir can make the leader’s position pleasant 
and useful, or the opposite. Regular attend- 
ance, faithful observance of the leader’s sug- 
gestions, a sincere desire to work with him for 
the good of the cause, cannot fail of getting the 
best work from him, and asa result the efficiency 
of the services will be greatly increased to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 





Under the above caption, in a late issue of 
The Century, Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, the brill- 
iant and cultured musical critic, makes two 
statements to which we desire to call special 
attention, although what we have to say on 
the subject is quite well known to our readers. 

But first let us explain that, pending a dis- 
cussion of this subject fro and com in The Cen- 
fury, it is claimed by the sol-faists that Mr. 
Krehbiel, who was to take the negative side 
of the question, became a convert to the new 
system. How much of a convert he became 
will be seen from his statements to which we 
refer. We should not allude to the matter at 
all were it not that Mr. K. seems to have 
been misinformed as to the prevailing method 
of teaching vocal music in America and by 
Americans. 

He says, first: ‘‘ For instrumental music the 
staff notation is so beautiful and efficient a 


system of symbols, however, that an improve- | 


ment upon it is scarcely conceivable. One 
thing is certain, no system will supplant it 
that ignores the pictorial element, which is a 
potent factor in indicating pitch and time. On 
this I wish to lay special stress. 

We heartily endorse this statement, and 
believe that it will commend itself to all intel- 
ligent thinkers on the subject. But our expe- 
rience has taught us that the pictorial repre- 


” 


sentation of time and tune is just as helpful to 
the singer as it is to the player. The different 
positions of notes upon the staff are a much 
better representation of the different pitches 
required than are a series of letters arranged 
along a dead level, as in the new system. 
The staff system has a different sign for each 
distinct tone. The tonic sol-fa uses the same 
sign for many different pitches. 

Mr. K. says again: ‘* Tonic sol-fa teaches 
all intervals in their relation to a fundamental 
tone—the key note—and in this fact lies its 
superiority.” It was this fact that converted 
Mr. Krehbiel; but if he had investigated the 
American method of teaching he would have 
had no occasion to change his opinions as to 
the value of the staff notation for teaching 
vocal music. 





Mr. K.’s statement is entirely true ; but this 


feature in which *‘ lies its superiority” is not 
new or peculiar to the tonic sol-fa. Key and 
scale relationship, or the movable do system, 
was taught in America in connection with the 
staff notation long before tonic sol-fa was 
thought of. Dr. Mason taught and developed 
it. Dr. Root, in his Normal Musical Insti- 
tutes, made it the basis of all vocal teaching. 
Dr. Palmer’s great success with the church 
choirs of New York is due to it. The pupils 
and followers of these men all over America 
teach it, and none of them, as far as we can 
learn, have ever thought of using any system 
of signs in their teaching of it other than the 
old, established staff notation. They do not 





find it necessary. 

There are most excellent features connected 
with the teaching of tonic sol-fa, as de- 
veloped by Mr. Curwen, but all of the im- 





portant ones can be just as efficiently taught 

in connection with the staff notation. | 
It has been denied that Mr. Curwen made 

the remark that had he known of Dr. Mason’s | 


| 
application of the principle of key and scale | 
relationship (‘‘in which lies the chief superi- | 
ority” of the new system) he would never | 
have bothered with the tonic sol-fa notation. | 
It was but last summer, however, that we | 
were shown a letter written by Mr. Curwen 
in which he said substantially that very thing. 
America needs better teachers and better | 
teachigg. We do not believe it needs a new 
notation, as | 


Joseph Hofmann. | 


We are glad to note that the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children has taken 
the managers of little Joseph Hofmann to | 


task for allowing the child to appear so inju- | 
diciously frequent in concert. 

It is no restraint of any liberty worthy of 
the name that seeks to regulate the appearance | 
of this boy phenomenon. The Society is | 
actuated by the purest and noblest motives in | 
keeping an eye on the little folks, and its | 
endeavor to see that they shail not be over- 
taxed in their efforts to amuse and entertain | 
the public will certainly meet with the approval 
of all right-minded persons. 

The greed of gain is insatiable, as seems to | 
be manifest in the forcing of this infant 
prodigy upon a public career. Doubtless the | 
applause of the public is sweet to the little | 
boy, but, surely, those who have the care | 
of him should have the sense which he yet 
lacks, and should wisely care for and regulate | 
his public appearances. | 

It does not matter at all that the boy is in 
good health now. It stands to reason that he 
cannot long endure the strain being put upon | 
him. The life he is now leading is acknowl- | 
edged on all sides to be most wearing. Public | 
performances are exciting, and the nerve strain | 
is immense. With persons of mature years, | 
and of the best of health, the reaction of a | 


public performance is often attended with 
serious consequences, and to little Hofmann, | 


and all other youthful prodigies, it simply 
means ruin and death. 
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Joseph Hofmann is a wonderful boy, but to 
most of those who go to hear him he is nothing 
more than a curiosity. If his parents could be 


made to see that his withdrawal now from the 


| terrible wear and tear of concert life would give 


to the world a little later a genius such as has 
not appeared in it since Mozart and Beethoven, 
possibly they might be induced to take the 
needed step. If instead of exhibiting their boy 
as a musical curiosity, they should give him 
thorough physical and mental training, not 
only they but the world would be the bette: 
for it. 

It is hard, however, to give up the bird in 
the hand for the promise of any number of 
them in the bush, but unless it is done there 
will be no birds at all either in hand or bush, 
or they will be dead birds, 

The money is flowing in, but the little 
pianist’s life is flowing out. It is not in the 
nature of things that the present forcing process 
can long continue without most serious results. 
It may be even now too late to save the little 
fellow, for as we write we hear that he is 
breaking down. 


' 


Shame! shame! shame on all concerned in 


| forcing the poor boy into his grave before 
| his time. Will his blood not be required at 


their hands some day, when all the gold he has 
earned for them will be of little avail ? 


City Wotes. 


Wm. Henninges, baritone, brother of Miss 
Dora Henninges, who has been studying in 
Dresden, has returned home and made his de 


but at Cleveland, 





Mr. Andres continues his Recitals at the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, which are attended 
by the most cultured audiences. He is assisted 
by his pupils and other musical talent of the 
city. 

One of our exchanges says that Lew Bal- 
lenburg, the musical director of the Cincin- 
nati Centennial, has under consideration the 
names of more than 300 soloists who have ap- 
plied for engagements. Mr, Ballenburg has 
excellent judgment, and he may be depended 
upon to select the very best material. 


‘“‘The Newport Choral Society” has re- 
organized, and the following officers elected 
President, J. E. McCracken ; Vice Pres., Sam- 
uel O. Church ; Sec., Geo, A.McGinnis; Treas., 
Thos, Ballantine ; Directors, F, B. Wentworth, 


| T. B, Youtsey, M. J. King, W. A. Patterson 


and Geo, Sauerbeck. Musical Direcior, J 
M. F. Snodgrass. They propose to give two 
concerts this season. 


The Apollo Club gave its second concert of 
the season Feb. gth, assisted by Miss Maud 
Powell, violinist. The following program was 
performed : 

Part First—The Long-beards’ Saga, Lloyd ; Softly, 
Softly, Seyfried ; Fantasie de Faust, Sarasate ; lf thou 
wilt ease thine heart, Hullah ; Jabberwocky, Chad 
wick. Part Second—Wanderer’s Night Song, Schu 
bert: Last Night. Kjerulf; (a) Larghetto, Nardini 
(b) Caprice, Ogarew; Courtship, Thayer; Forest 


| Harps, Schultz. 


This was one of the old time concerts. While 


| at times it may be desirable to present more 


pretentious programs, in which the assistance 
of the orchestra is required, there is no ques- 
tion but that concerts like the above, all 
Apollo, give by far the greater pleasure to the 
audience, Mixed voices and orchestras, like 
the poor, we have always with us; it is not al- 
ways that good male chorus organizations can 
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be heard, hence we welcome such concerts as 
this. Miss Powell’s violin playing was fine, 
indeed wonderful; her tones were pure and al- 
most human, She played with much taste and 
expression, and won deserved recognition, 
The fine training which the Apollos have re- 
ceived was especially manifested in the second 
number, The concert even now lingers in the 
memory like a delicious dream, and may we 
soon have another like it, with a little more 
coal in the furnace, Mr, Lloyd, 


At the Cincinnati Music School, Saturday 
afternoon, Feb, 18th,Mr. George Schneider, on 
occasion of his seventh piano recital, played 
the following program: Haydn, Fantasie, C 
major ; J.C. F. Bach, Rondo Boccherini, Men- 
uett, E major; Schubert, Sonata Op. 122, E-flat 
major; W. Berger, Impromptus, Op. 6, Nos, 
1 and 2; Felix Dreyschock, Menuett and In- 
termezzo, Op. 7; Courante, Op, 8; Beethoven, 
sonata, Op. 90, E minor, 


The most encouraging words concerning the 
Visiror method of supplying choirs and or- 
ganists with new music each month, are still 
flowing in upon us every day. The testimo- 
nials are all the more valuable coming as they 
do from choirs and choir leaders who have 
tested the music thoroughly. Mr. W. H. 
Pontius, of Mansfield, the well-known com- 
poser and leader, writes ‘‘I use the VISITOR 
in my choir and like it very much.” 


It is a pleasure to note the constantly in- 
creasing interest in the Symphony Concerts. 
The attendance at the last one was very large, 
many persons being obliged to stand. The 
special feature of the concert was the Beetho- 
ven Concerto for Piano No, 4, op. 58. Mr. 
Carl Baermann’s playing was masterly. He is, 
indeed, justly recognized as one of the best in- 
terpreters of Beethoven. Grand as was Mr. 
Baermann’s contribution to the evening’s in- 
struction and entertainment, we must not for- 
get the work of our orchestra, nor fail to 
appreciate the effort being made by both lead- 
er and members to give the people of our city 
an organization of which they shall be proud, 
Each performance brings noticeable improve- 
ment, and the Symphony Orchestra should be 
given every possible encouragement and sup- 
port, whether it be assisted by distinguished 
talent from abroad or not. 


The first Chamter Concert of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music for the season of 1888, 
was given Feb. jrd, by the String Quartet. 
Mr, jacob Bloom, Ist violin; Mr, Louis Wie- 
gand, 2nd violin; Mr. Fred Stuempel, viola; 
Mr. Max Grau, ’cello, with Miss Maggie 
McClorey soprano soloist, Mr. Geo, Magrath 
pianist, Miss Frances Moses, accompanist. 
The following program was most successfully 
performed : 


Quartette—D minor, for strings, Haydn. (a) Alle 
gro. (b) Andante piu tosto Allegretto. (¢c) Menu- 
etto, Allegro ma non troppo. (d) Finale, Vivace 
assai. Song, Waldesgesprach, Schumann. Sonata, 
Op. 57, F minor, for pianoforte, Beethoven. (a) Al- 
legro assai. (b) Andante con moto. (c) alizese. 


ma non troppo. Presto. Song, The Young Nun, 
Schubert. Quintette, Op. 7, D minor, for pianoforte 
and strings, Widor. (a) Allegro. (b) Andante. (c) 
Molto vivace. (d) Allegro con moto. 

The second Chamber Concert was given 
Tuesday evening, Feb, 28th, too late for 
further notice in this VistTor, 








Music in Boston. 


Boston, Feb. 20, 1888. 

Again has our orchestra started abroad to 
charmthe hearts of obdurate New Yorkers 
and pensive Philadelphians, and again has it 
returned with more laurels than pecuniary 
profit, Bostonis, I think, about the only city 
where Symphony Concerts are on a really pay- 
ing basis. The Symphony programs have 
been of the usual high order, Raff’s ** Im 


Walde”’ was given just before the southern 





tour, and it was performed as perfectly as the | 


most critical-minded could desire, After the 
return home three movements of the ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet”? Symphony by Berlioz were given 
at aconcert which was remarkable for its gen- 
eral excellence, In the orchestral adagio (the 
Balcony Scene) in this symphony Berlioz gives 
the most earnest music that he has ever com- 
posed, He had seen his grande passion Har- 
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chamber concert recently for the benefit of the 
excellent society which has been formed to as- 
sist struggling students at the Conservatory, 
The concert was as good as its OBject, which is 
saying much, for the Beneficent Society is car- 
rying on a good work in a very practical man- 
ner. 

The Apollo Club at its last concert brought 


| out Brambach’s ‘* Columbus,” the work which 


riet Smithson in the part of Juliet, and it was | 


possibly this that made the movement so im- 
passioned and tender, Most difficult, yet very 
effective, was the ‘**Queen Mab” movement 
from the same work. Every device which 
Berlioz knows so well how to introduce into 
fairy music, ishere employed. Tinkling bells, 
quaint interruptions, odd alternations of 
pizzicato, with spiccato bowing, a strange solo 
with a combination of English horn with flute, 
and a most difficult horn passage are but a few 
of the striking effects of this movement. Spite 
of the great difficulties there were no flaws in 
the performance, and the audience was worked 
up toa great degree of enthusiasm, 

Far less successful as a musical work was 
the Te Deum by Berlioz, which was given here 
a short time ago by the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety. While we feel grateful to the society 
for the labor they expended on rehearing such 
a composition we can scarcely say that the 
game was worth the candle, The Te Deum is 
largely built in the old church tones, and has 
complexity and ingenuity enough in all con- 
science, but modern taste scarcely appreciates 
the school any more than it would appreciate 
a poet’s writing in the style of Chaucer now- 
adays. The chorus was rather timid in many 
of the intricate divisions, but the first and last 
numbers went nobly, It is but an example of 
the inequality of the great Frenchman when 
we state that after a long season of dullness 
when everybody had voted the whole Te 
Deum a bore, the music suddenly reached the 
height of genius in the closing ‘* Judex Cred- 
eris’’ which had a breadth and loftiness which 
was inspiring. At the same concert Prof. 
Paine’s ‘ Nativity’? was given, This, al- 
though not as great as the C£dipus Music 
(which we regard as the high water mark of 
American music), is certainly a masterpiece 
among native compositions, and I hope that 
some of your western societies will put it upon 
their programs. In these days when American 
music is being nursed to death, it is pleasant 
to find a native composition in the large forms 
that will stand easily upon its own merits, 

The Hofmann boy is still the bright partic- 
ular star in the musical firmament here, 
There is aregular mania (Hofmania I suppose 
it may be called) to hear him. He has com- 
posed a work for orchestra at present, and calls 
it a ** Polonaise Americaine,”’ and adds to the 
surprises of his concerts by conducting it him- 
self, This has a very decided flavor of reclame, 
but the boy is not to be blamed for that, and 
even if he may have had a helping hand in the 
scoring of the work, he certainly conducts it 
with great intelligence, and with evident earn- 
estness and zest, His piano playingis as won- 
derful as ever, 

Mr. Emil Mahr (the newly arrived professor 
of the violin department of the New England 
Conservatory) gave a concert in Bumstead 
Hall last week at which he proved himself a 
very thorough musician as well as a great vi- 
olinist, His intonation is sure, his tone sweet 
and sympathetic, his harmonies clear as a bell, 
and in every way his technique was satisfac- 
tory, judged even from the most exacting 
standpoint, His influence for good in Boston 
has already been felt, for apart from his suc- 
cess in violin teaching he has begun a set of 
classes in ensemble playing in the Conserva- 
tory that cannot fail to produce many good 
chamber musicians and orchestral performers 
from the ranks of the pupils. 

Mr, Carl Faelten and Mr. Mahr gave a 
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| 








was composed for the Milwaukee musical fes- 
tival a couple of years ago. I must say that I 
think the work one of the best of recent con- 
tributions to the male chorus repertoire, It is 
thoroughly singable, dramatic, well scored, 
and nottoo bombastic, It reminds me of Max 
Bruch’s style of composition, It is needless to 
say that the Apollo Club did all possible jus- 
tice to the work, and that it won a very en- 
thusiastic reception, on the occasion of this, 
its first performance in the East. 
PROTEUS. 





New York City. 


The New York String Quartet is composed 
of the following gentlemen: Mr. Sam Franko, 
first violin; Mr. Henry Boewig, second violin ; 
Mr. Ludwig Schenck, viola; Mr, Victor Her- 
bert, violoncello. The first chamber music 
soiree of this club was given at Steinway Hall 
on Dec. 8th. The two quartets played were 
Greig’s G minor, opus 27, and Rubinstein’s 
C major, opus 66. Mr. Max Vogrich played 
Schumann’s sonata for piano (F sharp minor), 
and Mr. Charles Kaiser sang three songs by 
Greig, ‘‘ Der Schwan,” ‘‘Ich liebe Dich,” and 
‘« Erstes Begegnen,’’ The concert was enjoy- 
able and artistic. 

At the second soiree, Feb. 3rd, Mr. Rafael 
Joseffy was the soloist, and with Mr, Franko 
played a suite by Goldmark, opus 11. 

The very interesting set of symphonic con- 
certs at Steinway Hall, under Mr. Theodore 
Thomas’ conductorship, continue at intervals. 
January 24th Mme. Camille Urso appeared as 
the soloist of the evening, and was warmly 


applauded after every brilliant phrase. The 
orchestra played a fantasie by Scharwenka 
called ‘* Liebesnacht,”’ Liszt’s ‘‘ Tasso ” and 


a prelude, ‘* Asrael,” by Franchetti. 

Miss Jessie Pinney was heard at the second 
concert of the Beethoven String Quartet, 
Jan. 12th, at Chickering Hall. She played 
in the Schumann Quartet, opus 47. Mr. 
Max Heinrich sang four Schubert songs with 
the delicate phrasing and distinct enuncia- 
tion that has won him admirers in this city. 

Miss Sedohr Rhodes, whom I mentioned last 
month as about to make her debut, came off 
with flying colors on the evening of January 
27th, when she made her first appearance at 
Chickering Hall. Miss Rhodes’ voice is a 
very high soprano, and it has been trained to 
an exquisite degree of flexibility and refine- 
ment by her teacher, Mr. Emilio Agramonte. 
Her selections were Eckert’s “ Echo,” a Ma- 
zourka by Chopin-Viardot, ‘*Caro Nome,” 
Verdi, and a polacca by Bellini. The Beetho- 
ven Quartet played some pleasing selections 
and Mr, A. L. King, Mr. Carl Dufft and Miss 
Lizzie Macmichol sang. 

Mr, Karl Klindworth gave a Chopin pro- 
gram at his second recital, January 25th, and 
Liszt selections at his third, January 3Ist. 
Mr, Conrad Ansorge has played before New 
York audiences with success, appearing at two 
piano recitals. He now is announced for a 


| Thomas concert and chamber music soirees, 


The second concert of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra came off January 9th at Steinway 
Hall, with Miss Adele Aus Der Ohe as the 
solo performer. The third concert is to be 
February 8th. The warm interest which Mr. 
Gericke’s band has awakened speaks well both 
for Boston and its sister city, New York. 

Mr. William Steinway has been elected 


















president of the Liederkranz Society for the 
tenth time. 

Mr. Bernard Boeckelman has arranged some 
airs from ** The Trumpeter of Saekkingen” for 
the piano, Mr. Boeckelman does a great deal 
of good work in editing the newest composi- 
tions of modern German composers as well as 
writing frequently himself. His latest compo- 
sitions are a Romanzo for violin, Polonaise de 
Concert and Valse for Piano. 

An extra matinee of ‘‘Die Goetterdammer- 
ung ”’ is called for, and the performances of 
Wagner’s Trilogy have met with tremendous 
enthusiasm. German opera will continue 
next season. . A. M. KELLoce. 

J 
English Notes. 

An event almost unprecedented in the his- 
tory of music in this country occurred on the 
6th ult., when Dr, William Henry Longhurst 
completed sixty years of uninterrupted ser- 
vice at Canterbury Cathedral. Born in 1819, 
as a child of nine he first became a chorister in 
the Cathedral choir on Jan, 6th, 1828. When 
his voice broke he, in 1836, became assistant 
organist, master of the choristers, and lay 
clerk; in 1873 he was appointed titular organ- 
ist; and in 1875 the archbishop created hima 
Mus. Doc. Cantuar, A sonata from his pen 
was produced at the recent conference of pro- 
vincial musicians, when in response to ap- 
plause, the venerable musician rose from the 
center of the stalls at Princes’ Hall to bow. 
For just three score years Dr. Longhurst has 
been connected with the Cathedral, doing 
quiet and unostentatious, but honorable work. 

Miss Sarah Berry, who made her debut at Mr. 
DeJong’s concert last month, is the girl to 
whom the Prince of Walé@s once referred in a 
speech a propos to the Royal College of Music. 
Miss Berry was a mill hand, and she won a 
scholarship at the Royal College. She is said 
to havea singularly fine contralto voice, al- 
though necessarily she lacks experience. 

The new volume of Ramann’s ‘Life of 
Lizt” has just been published by Messrs. 
Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leipzig. It deals with 
the busy period between 1840 and 1847, after 
Liszt had freed himself from the Countess 
d’Agoult, and during the first few years of his 
sojourn at Leipzig, which ended in 1859. The 
first portion of Ramann’s biography has al- 
ready been published in English. 

A good deal of the private correspondence 
between Wagner and Liszt has just been pub- 
lished inGerman. Mr. F. Hueffer will be en- 
trusted with the translation. One feature of 
Wagner’s letters will be found to be a _persis- 
tent dunning of Liszt for pecuniary loans, 
which, to Liszt’s honor be it said, seem to have 
always been readily made, although the re- 
payment appears still ‘‘ of the future.” Hap- 
py Wagner to have had so generous a banker. 
Other letters correct the generally accepted ac- 
count of Wagner's flight from Dresden, not, as 
has been supposed, to Paris, but to Zurich. 
Mr. J. S. Shedlock will read a Paper on this 
interesting correspondence before the Musical 
Association two months hence. 

A noble gift of $150,000 has been made by 
Mr. Samson Fox, of Leeds, to the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, to provide a new building for 
the school on part of the site of the old Exhi- 
bition, and adjoining the Imperial Institute. 

After paying forthe monument of the late 
Mr. Joseph Maas, the committee find they have 
a few hundred pounds over, and they have ac- 
cordingly invested the amount in the names of 
certain trustees, the proceeds to be devoted to 
the education of vocalists. It is a significant 
sign of the times in which we live that the 
trustees are expressly authorized not to give 


the recent conference of musicians, has been 
commissioned to write a new work for the 
Leeds Triennial Festival next year. 

M. Gounod has once more undertaken to 
write an opera on the subject of Charlotte 
Corday. 

Madame Sarah Palma, an English soprano, 
and formerly a student at the Roya! College’ of 
Music, has just won great success at the Scala, 
Milay, in the character of Astarot in Gold- 
marque’s ‘*Queen of Sheba.” Another Eng- 
lish lady, Miss Kisch, a pupil of Madame 
Schumann, has come out successfully as a pi- 
anist at Vienna. 





Musical Notes. 


Mr. W. H. Pontius, Mansfield, O., has been 
engaged to take charge of the music for the 
National Reform Association which meets at 
Lakeside, O., July 7th. 


The Choral Union of Petersburg, O., gave 
a concert February 7th, under the direction of 
Mr, W. W. Porter, of New Castle, Pa., with 
Miss Mamie Emery, of New Castle, and Mr. 
Samuel Wallace, of Petersburg, accompanists. 
The concert was of a miscellaneous character, 
and much enjoyed, 


We have several programs of most excellent 
concerts given in January, but received too 
late for notice in the current number of our 
paper. We must again remind our friends that 
programs and notices must be received by us 
not later than the 2oth of the month to secure 
mention in the following Visitor. 


The Beethoven Club of Mansfield, O., gave 
a vocal and instrumental recital recently, at 
which the following program was admirably 
performed: 

Inst Quartet, Pot Pouri from Trovatore Verdi; 
Miss Huggins, Mrs. Pontius, Mrs. Sarvin, Mrs. Jen 
nings., Vocal Solo, Daily Question, Meyer-Hellmund; 
Miss Douglass. Inst. Solo, March, Fantasia, Bargic! ; 
Mrs. Sewell. Vocal Trio, The Mermaids, Glover ; 
Mrs, Sarvin, Misses Cole and Douglas. Inst Quar- 
tet, Trot DeCavaleria, Rubinstein; The Quartet. 
“Change Seats, the King's Coming."’ Inst. Duet, 
Mendelssohn ; Vocal Octet, Wilson; Executive 
Board. Inst. Solo, Pasquinade, Gottschalk; Miss 
Huggins. Vocal Solo She Wandered Down, Clay; 
Mrs. Grimes. Inst. Quartet, Traumes-Wirren, Schu 
mann; The Quartet. 


The Music Department of the University of 
Kansas, under the direction of Mr. Wm. Mac- 
Donald, gave its 21st recital February 8th. 
The program was a remarkably good one for 
Kansas, and would be creditable to localities 
of greater musical renown. Here it is: 

Niels Gade—a) Canzonette, 6) Scherzo, c) In the 
Flower Garden, d) Ringeltanz. Johann Sebastian 
Bach —a) Prelude in A minor, 5) Prelude in E major, 
c) Fugue in C minor, d) Fague in D major. Robert 
Schumann—a) Phantasietanz, op. 124, No. 5, b) Wieg- 
enliedchen, op. 124, No. 6, c) Abendmusik, from op. 
99,d) Warum? ~y 12, No. 3, ¢) Introduction, and 
Nos. 1, 3, 7 and 8, from the Papillons, op. 2. 
Henri Cramer—Le Desir. Moritz Moszkowski — 
Thema. Phillip Emmanuel Bach—Solfeggio in C 
minor. Frederick Chopin—a) Valse, op. 70, No. 3, b) 
Etude, op. 25, No. 1,¢) Nocturne, op. 37, No.1. Franz 
Liszt—Consolation, No. 9. Julius Schulhoff— Agi- 
tato, op. 15. 

A classical song recital by Miss Dora Hen- 
ninges, and Mr, Will Henninges just from the 
Royal Conservatory at Dresden, was given in 
Cleveland, February 2d. It was pronounced 
by the critics to be the most successful concert 
given of late years in Cleveland. Here is the 
program: 

Mozart—Duettino from Don Juan, La ci darem. 
Bizet — Toreador Song from Carmen. Lassen — a) 
Fairest Visions of My Soul; Greig—b) The Swan; 
Jensen—c) Waldesgespraech. Carl Loewe-Ballade, 
Goldschmeid’s Toechterlein, Robt. Franz—a) ‘Er 
ist gekommen, 5) In Autumn. Schumann—a) Wid- 
mung, >) Du bist wie eine Blume, c) Tragoedie I, II, 
Ill. Sechumann—a) Soldier's Sorg, b) Sonntags am 
Rhine. Halevy—Aria from LaJuive, Eh veinea’ me. 
Grieg —Waldwanderung; R. E. Henninges— There 





the scholarship to any one institution in per- 
petuity. 

Dr. Creser, organist of the parish church, 
Leeds, whose string quartet was performed at | 


was an auld Fisher. Rubinstein—Persian Song. 
Anton Dvorak - Gypsy Songs, No. 5and 7. Brahms— 
a) Sunday, 6) Wie bist du, mein Koenigin. Fr. 
Schubert —a) Haidenroeslein, 6) Aufenthalt. Fr. 
Schubert—a) Whither, 6) The Inquirer, c) Fruehling- 
straum. Verdi—Duo from I Masnadiere, Io tamo. 
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Musical bopper. 


De fahmah dat posepones plantin’ posepones 
harvestin’.— The Judge. 





The road to success is open to all, but too 
many want to get there without the trouble of 
going.—New York Graphic. 


The beauty of reading Browning is that you 
can turn over two pages at one time without 
ever knowing the difference.— Burlington Free 
Press. 


Mr. Penn—Don’t you think, Miss Foote, 
that the use of slang by women is deplorable ? 
Miss Foote (Chicago)—Bet your sweet life 
do.— Philadelphia Call. 


” 


**Do you use nightcaps, dear? asked his 
sweetheart. ‘‘ Yes, love,” he replied, ‘‘ with 
a little sugar; "’ and she couldn’t think what 
he meant.— 7exas Siftings. 


The John Church Co. have ‘struck it” 
again. The two new Emmet songs, ‘‘ The Raga- 
muffin’s Lullaby”’ and ‘* Under the Mistletoe,” 
and the two new Kate Castleton songs, ‘* Rock, 
Rock the Cradle”? and ‘‘ Excuse me, I'll tell 
you no more,” are having large sales, remind 
ing one of “Pansy Blossom” and ‘* Sweet 
Violet” days. 


A Hartford youngster goes to church where 
the concluding amen of the parson’s prayer is 
sung by the choir. The other night, after he 
had said his prayers, he produced a harmonica 
from his pillow and astonished his mother by 
blowing a blast when the amen came in, re- 
marking: ‘* That’s the way we do in church,”’ 


—Hartford Post. 


Town topics at the club. Jokeley (who has 
just said a good thing)—Ha! ha! Not sobad 
that! 

Grumley (who has a terrible memory)—Cap- 
ital! Agecan not wither, nor custom stale, 
etc. That joke’s as good as when it was first 
made—fifty years ago. 

** How do you like his voice?” asked a lady 
of an American critic, as they sat in a London 
drawing-room u day or two ago, and listened 
to a ‘*throaty” tenor. ‘* Well, I think I 
could bear it easier if he’d take it out and file 
it a little,” was the reply And the critic was 
a little astonished afterwards to find thai the 
reason why the lady interrogated him no more 
was that she was the tenor’s wife.—JLondon 


Echo. 


The ‘‘ comic papers” would co the reading 
public a favor if they would stop printing jokes 
about the Chicago girl’s foot, the Kansas City 
real-estate agent, the Boston girl’s big words 
the plumber’s bills, the married man’s nig! 
at the club, the boarding-housekeeper’s butte 
and steak, the editor’s poverty, Philadelphia's 
slowness, the commercial traveler’s cheek, the 
grocer’s sand, the lawyer’s lies, the doctor’s 
big fees, the messenger boy’s slowness, the bar- 
ber’s talkativeness, the poet’s honesty, the 
dude’s Anglomania, the female sex’s extrava- 
gance, the cabbage-leaf cigar, the Wall Street 
** bear’s "’ love for lambs, the drug clerk’s mis- 
takes, the Kentuckian’s love for whisky, and 
the bank cashier's trips to Montreal.— P%ila- 
delphia News. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


Our Little Men and Women, 1888. The aim of this 
magazine is to interest children just at the time they 
begin to read for themselves and lead them along for 
a@ year or two with pictures and stories and pleasant 
tasks so pleasant as to make them forget the task 
partaltogether. The following outline includes the 
arger topics ofthe year: Pocahontas teaches a litile 
early American history through the year A French 
story, Susanna's Auction, full of amusement. A 
story a month entitled Laura's Holidays suggests to 
other little girls whatthey can do on holidays. A 
story a month on Tiny Folks in Armor; which 
means beetles. A flower poem in every number 
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Buffy’s (six) letters to his Mistress. Buffy is a coon- 
cat. Six Mexican stories on Little People of the 
Plaza: also about some Mexican animals. Pesides 
there is many, too many to tell of, stories short and 
bright and unexpected. 


THE TUNNEL AT LIBBY PRISON, 

The March Century contains, among hosts of 
other things, the story of ‘Colonel Rose’s Tun- 
nel at Libby Prison,” told by one of the one 
hundred and nine, Union officers who escaped on 
the night of February 9, 1864. The successful con- 
struction of this tunnel, dug from a dark corner of 
the cellar of the prison, through fifty feet of solid 
earth —the only tools being two broken chisels and a 
wooden spittoon in which to carry out the dirt,—was 
one of the most remarkable incidents of the war. 
Colonel Rose, to whose indomitable will and perse- 
verance the success of the scheme was due, is now a 
captain in the 16th United States Infantry, and of the 
fourteen men who assisted him in digging the tun- 
nel, eleven are still living. The narrative in the 
March Ceatury, which is illustrated, forms one of the 
untechnical papers supplementing the War Series, 
and it is said to be one of the most romantic records 
that The Century has ever printed. 





Mr. Stewart sends us the following letter to 
which it is hoped a general response will be 
made : 

CLEVELAND, O.,. February 7, 1888. 
DEAR SIR: 

Metropolitan Temple, which contains a mag- 
nificent organ, is set apart for use of the Music 
Education Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, which meets in San Francisco 
July 17th to 20th, All that earnest people can 
do is being done by the Californians and the 
officers, to make the meeting a great success. 
['wenty thousand people will likely be present. 
Ihe Music Department, with the others, should 
receive great benefits. It is a fact that people 
universally, if taught correctly, will learn to 
sing new music at sight, as readily as they 
learn to read a newspaper. Such a state of 
things must grow out of the necessary amount 
of intelligent labor. 

What subjects would you like to have dis- 
cussed in the Music Department? Whom 
would you suggest for essayist? What sug- 
gestions would you offer respecting the pro- 
grams, the meetings, etc. 

Will you not strive to be present? Will you 
not advertise the meetings and urge others to 
be present? The expenses will be small and 
the benefits very great, Please to write me at 
once. Very truly yours, 

N. COE STEWART, 
President of Music Educational Dep’t. 





Music in the South, 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 15, 1888. 

We have had quite a number of musical 
events this winter. The ‘* Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette Club,” of Boston, Mass., assisted by the 
** Polymnia Club,”’ of Atlanta, gave a fine con- 
cert. Mr. Louis Blumenberg’s violoncello 
playing was a special feature of the concert. 
I think Miss Annie Carpenter did not do her- 
self credit, as she seemed to suffer from a cold. 
However, she did very well. 

Constantin Sternberg will give a drawing- 
room concert at the music hall of Mrs. Bal- 
lard’s Seminary. 

Sumner Salter has a great many admirers of 
his wonderful organ playing. He is a musi- 
cian, and knows what he is about when at an 
organ. 

Samuel Bradley has been elected organist 
of Trinity Church. The organ is a three man- 
uel Hook & Hastings, and is being rebuilt by 
Pilcher & Son, of Louisville, Ky. 

Johnny O’Donnaly, a young and talented 
organist, will return to Atlanta sometime in 
the spring. He has been in Germany four 
years. 

Paul Berghart has entered the New Eng- 
land Conservatory to study the organ, piano 
and cornet. 

E. H. Kruger is in Troy, Ala., and is ex- 
pected back home in May. 








Mr. Henry Dowmantells me that his teacher 
advises him to study for the opera. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


He has a | 


tenor voice of medium power and compass and | 


will make a fine singer. 
Samuel P. Snow is teaching in Rome, Ga., 


but he still fillsthe position as organist of the | 


First Baptist Church. 
critics to be one of the best directors of church 
music in the South. He is a whole-souled, 
conscientious man. 

Gilmore’s celebrated band will be here 
March. 

Josef Hofmann, the boy pianist, is to play 
an engagement, but I do not know the date. 

Emma Abbott was hereand was very suc- 
cessful, Her singing in ‘* Ruy Blas” was di- 
vine. JASPER. 
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English Tenor at the May Festival. 


The first tenor at the coming Cincinnati 
festival in May next will be Edward Lloyd, 
the great English oratorio and concert singer. 
He is ‘pure and simple” a thoroughly 
English-trained singer, who studied in his 
youth under the famous James Turle in the 
choir of Westminster Abbey in London. He 
became later tenor singer in Trinity Chapel, 
Cambridge, and also gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal in London, He was thus launched in 
the sphere he has followed ever since and for 
which English singers were at one time cel- 
ebrated, that is ‘‘ the oratorio and the song,” 
setting aside all dramatic singing. It is now 
nearly twenty years since young Lloyd made 
his first great success in Bach’s ** St. Matthew’s 
Passion ’’ at the Gloucester festival. Mr. Lloyd 
might be said to possess an old-fashioned Eng- 
lish voice ; that is, a tenor sweet and sonorous 
at the same time, which he uses neither in the 
Italian nor in the German_ style, but in the 
truly and best English style, by singing with- 
out affectation, foriture or mannerism, but in 
an honest, straightforward fashion, producing 
a tone at once agreeable, sympathetic and 
rich, without break or flaw. America will in 
Mr. Lloyd hear a perfect tenor singer of the 
old English style. 





Memoranda of Musical Events, 


Compiled from the Musical Calendar published by 
the John Church Co. 


MARCH. 


Mar. Ist. Frederic Chopin born 1809 at 
Zela Zowa Wola. 

Mar. 2d. Sir Geo. Macfarren born 1813 
at London. 

Mar. 3d. Giovanni Rubini died 1854 at 
Romano. 

Mar. 4th. Chas. Oberthur born 1819 at 
Munich. 

Mar, 5th. Alfred Jaell born 1832 at 
Trieste. 

Mar, 6th. ‘* Traviata” first performed 


1853 at Venice. 

Mar, 7th. Victor Masse born 1822 at Lo- 
rient. 

Mar. 8th. 
Potsdam. 

Mar. gth. 
Paris, 

Mar, toth. 
Leipsic. 

Mar, 11th. “Rigoletto” first 
1851 at Venice. 


Benda died 1786 at 
1869 at 


Ignaz Moscheles died 1870 at 


Franz 


Hector Berlioz died 


performed 


Mar. 12th. Thomas Arne born 1710 at 
London. 

Mar, 13th. Friedrich Kuhlau born 1786 
at Uelzen. 

Mar. 14th. Johann Strauss born 1804 at 
Vienna. 

Mar. 15th. Nicolo Vaccai born 1790 at 
Tolentino. 

Mar. 16th. Giovanni Pergolesi died 1736 
in Italy. 


He is considered by | 














Mar. 17th. Jaques Halevy died 1862 at 
Nice. 

Mar. 18th. ‘“Ernani” first performed 
1844 at Venice. 

Mar. 19th. ‘‘Faust” first performed 1859 
at Paris. 

Mar. 20th. Franz Dussek died 1812 near 
Paris. 

Mar. 2Ist. Bach born 1685 at Eisenach. 

Mar. 22d. Jean Lulli died 1687 at Paris, 

Mar. 23d. Karl Taubert born 1811 at 
Berlin. 

Mar. 24th. Maria Malibran born 1808 at 
Paris. 

Mar. 25th. Johann Hasse born 1699 at 
Hamburg. 

Mar. 26th. Beethoven died 1827 at Vi- 
enna, 

Mar. 27th. Sir. Geo. Elvey born 1816 at 
Canterbury. 

Mar. 28th. Thomas Attwood died 1838 at 
London, 

Mar, 29th. ‘-Norma”’ first performed 
1832 at Milan. 

Mar. 30th. Tomasi Trajetta born 1727 at 
Naples. 

Mar. 31st. John Burrowes died 1852 at 
London. 








The Musical Tubes, 


The introduction of the Musical Tubes (Har- 
rington’s Patent) will mark the commencement 
of a new epoch in connection with church bells, 
clock chimes, carillons, dinner calls, bells used 
for domestic purposes, and mechanisms in 
which musical bel!s are used; and in some of 
these departments bids fair to work a complete 
revolution, The simplicity of the invention, 
and yet the perfection of the results excite in 
turn the surprise and delight of the observer. 
The tones of the tubes are remarkable for 
breadth and purity. The illustrations show a 
series of tubes in suspension. These are har- 
moniously tuned, and when struck give forth 
notes most rich in musical sweetness, and 
comparable only to Cathedral Bells in the 
distance. Each stand contains an octave of 
tubes, on which many tunes can be played, and 
charming effects in pealing, change-ringing, 
and chime-playing may be obtained. Two 
beaters are supplied with each set of tubes, and 
a card of printed music numerically arranged, 
so that peals, changes, and tunes may be readi- 
ly played. Every tube is tuned, and cannot 
get out of tune. For domestic use the tubes 
take up very little room, especially in the 
single form, and any number can be supplied, 
forming musical combinations, either sus- 
pended from wall brackets, and occupying no 
base room, or in the cabinet form, projecting 
only slightly from the wall. The sounds are 
very penetrating, and a tube of even one inch 
diameter can be heard in every part of a large 
house. These patent musical tubes may be 
obtained singly, adapted either for hall, dinuer 
calls, or for use in the apartment, They may 
also be obtaimed of 5-8 in. diameter, and of 
reduced lengths in a pretty cabinet form like a 
miniature organ adapted for standing on a 
side-board, or on a bracket-shelf. For hotels 
or large buildings the tubes are supplied of 
large diameter, which give notes equal in 
volume and richness to church bells of large 
size. If required, they can be fitted with 
clock-work or electric appliances for playing 
chimes or tunes automically. For full peals of 
patent tubes for placing in church towers can 
be obtained at a price about one-tenth of that 
of a peal of bells, and effects, in all respects, as 
good being guaranteed; while a great saving 
in the cost of the building of bell towers may 
be effected, should the patent tubes be used, 
the latter being only a fraction of the weight 
of the former, and occupying only a fraction of 
the space required for a peal of bells.—Zondon 
Musical Standard. 























Christ Being Raised from the Dead. 


From the Oratorio of 





Sm GEORGE ELVEY. 


“ The Resurrection and Ascension.”’ (EASTER ANTHEM.,) 
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The Lord is my Strength. 


(EASTER ANTHEM.) 
Maestoso. M M, J=- 108. H. P. DANKS. 
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The Lord is my strength, my strength and my song; and is be- 
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The Christian Soldier’s Easter Hymn. 


(Dedicated to Messrs. J. C. Bachelder and Harrison Wright of St. Paul’s Cathedral Church, Detroit, Mich ) 
Music by H. G. GILMORE. 


Words by W. G. JACKSON. 
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Raise the Song. 
CLARA LovUISE BURNHAM. Gro. F. Root 
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1. Raise the song of joy and aus Sing, O, sing! 

2. Ga-ther with a full thanksgiving, Sing, O, sing! 

3. In _ thedaysthat lies be-fore us, Sing, O, sing! Maythe Savior’scare be o’er 
] 


Banish ev -’ry tho’t of ti Sing, O, sing! 
Ev-’ry heart its worship bringing, Sing, O, sing! 
us, Sing, O, 














CHORUS. 
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Sing praises, sing seas Let heav'nly love bear sway, Sing praises, si ing praises, Give thanks toGod alway 
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blessings without measure, He gives us from His treasure, To fill our hearts with pleasure, On this fes 
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C. E. HvurcH rns. 


Beautiful Easter Day. | 
a Voice. C. E. HUTCHINS 


cers baer SS SS A 


1. List! the joy - ous birds so sweet - ly sing. - ing, From their hap-py hearts they pour their beautiful lay ; 
2.See the mer- ry brook so swift - ly glid - ing, Laughing, dancing, prancing as_ ‘tis speeding away ; 
—_ From their mossy graves sweet flow’rs are wak -ing, Yield-ing perfume to the balm-y _  airof spring 


_ = 
c —F 22 SSS SS SS = —— 


See! from bar - ren fields new life is spring ing,  All_ the world seems hon -eping East -er day. 
From its cold and i - cy tomb ’tis ris - en, Now it joins in keeping East-er day. 
And from ev - ’ry twig a bud is __ break - ing, Emblems of our ris- en Lord and King. 
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= Beauti - ze East - er Day, Beau-ti - ful East - er Day, All the world peouil seems 
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MODERATO. 
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From Battmann. 
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The 25-CENT BOTTLES are put up for the 
accommodation of all who desire simply a COUGH 
or CROUP REMEDY. 

Those desiring a remedy for CONSUMPTION 
orany LUNG DISEASE should secure the large 
$1.00 bottle. For thecure of this distressing disease 
there has been no medicine yet discovered that can 
show more evidence of real merit than ALLEN’S 
LUNG BALSAM. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


‘AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.”’ 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIANO CO0., Boston, Mass, 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Musie or Mu- 
sical 

obtained promptly of 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 





Merchandise can be | 


50 
Standard x Songs 


For Bass Voices. 
With Accompaniment for Piano. 


A superb collection of gems by the best writers, 
including selections from the operas. Among the 
composers represented are Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Weber, Fesca, 
Cherubini, Homberg, etc., ete., ete. 

Ali tae best standard Songs in one convenient 
volume. 

PRICE, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
TH JOHN CHURCH CO., 


Cincinnati, oO. 
MURRAY’S 


Musical Copy Book. 


For the Study of Musical 
Notation, Etc. 
By J. R. MURRAY, 


Paper, 75c; Cloth, $1.00. 
The Emperor Napoleon, when he wished to fix 





any eventin his memory, wrote down an account of | 
paper on | 


it, almost immediately destroying the 
which he had written. He claimed that the act of 


writing fixed the circumstance in his mind as no | 


This book is based upon 
ES use to 


other method could do. 
this idea, and we think will peeve of 
both teacher and pupil, the work of both 


ing made 
much easier and surer than by the old methods. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 W. FOURTH ST., CINCINNATI. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 
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A_BOOK OF GEMS 


Modern Vocal Huets 


BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 


rb collection for similar or mixed 





This isa su 
voices, containing the choicest of the duets that 


| have become standards during the last twenty 
| years, together with some of the older compositions 


without which a collection of this kind would be 
incomplete. The advan of having such stand- 
ards collected in one volume can not be over- 
estimated. It is a souvenir as well as a convenience 
Among the authors represented are 


PINSUTI, RUBINSTEIN, MENDELSSOHN 
GUMBERT, KUCKEN, CAMPANA, 
ABT, GLOVER, Etc., Ete. 


Printed by the lith h paocess. Prices: Paper, 
$1.00; Boards, $1.25; Cloth, $1.50. - 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





‘‘AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.’ 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. 


Ideal Anthems, 


By H, P. DANKS. 


pot success of Mr. Danks’ 
ection of Anthems, and the 
e, 





On account of the 
former low-priced col 
increasing demand for a new book similar in 
form and price, the same author has R a col- 
lection to be entitled “‘ IDEAL ANTHEMS.” We be- 
lieve that “Ideal Anthems” is the very best work 
Mr. Danks has ever produced, and predict for it the 
greatest popularity. 

Price 35 cents each by mail, postpaid; $3.60 
per dozen, by express, not prepaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 





PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 





WM KNABE & Co., 


Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 














THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 








GOSPEL HYMNS: 


No. 5. 


By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES MC- 
GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. 
STEBBINS. 


Some years having elapsed since the publication of 
GospeL HyMNs No. 4, and its consolidation with the 
earlier numbers into one book, Mr. D. L. Moody and 
others engaged in Evangelistic work, have felt the 
need of having additional new songs, and GospE. 
Hymns No.5 has been especially prepared to meet 
this growing necessity. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 


contin be A pages, nearly double the 
mber in previous single volumes, 
but T will be sold at the same prices, i 


MUSIC EDITION. 


aa as s 0 0h $30.00 per 100 
NR i 50.00 0 ber 100 
WORDS ONLY. 

Board Covers. . -. +++ « « 10,00 per 100 
Cloth Limp, with Gilt Stamp .. 15.00 per 100 


- paamaners ED: TION. 


Paper Covers 


If ordered by mail, add 5 cts. for postage on the 
Music Editions, 2 cts. for the Words Only in boards 
or cloth, and 1 cent for the Nonpareil Edition. 

No. 5 will not be bound or combined with Gosrer. 
HyYMNs CONSOLIDATED. 


GOSPEL HYMNS are the only books of 
the kind used by Messrs. M DY and 
SANKEY in Sete gospel meetings, Do 
not be deceived by misleading ad vertise- 
ments of books issued by other publish- 
ers. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


XYLOPHONE 
INSTRUCTOR. 


RYAN’S TRUE XYLOPHONE INSTRUCTOR is a 
valuable addition to the “True” 
instruction books. It contains a full explanation of 
the elements of music, a concise and complete 
method for playing the Xylophone, and a varied col- 
lection of popular airs, waltzes, dances, etc. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. 
vita tol The JOHN CHURCE C0., Cincinnati. 








series of popular | 








| 


| 


5.00 per 100 | 


For Readings and Recitations. 





“America needs this book for the home and 


Fe 2 of Education. 


by Hezekiah Butterworth 


Author of 
“Zig-Zag Journeys,” etc. 


Songs of History 


Original American Ballads for family reading, 
school recitations, ete. Price, $1.00. 

New England Publishing Co., Boston. 
Sent on receipt of price. 


‘*AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by TEE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’l Factors. 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Music or Mu- 
sical Merchandise can be 
obtained promptly of 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 





THE MELODIES OF 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


COowsoLIDa TED 


ARRANGED FOR THE 


CORNET, 


By 8S. C. HAYSLIP, 


For use in SABBATH SCHOOLS, GOSPEL 
MEETINGS, and all 


REVIVAL SERVICES. 





A Piano or Organ played from the regular edition 
will agree perfectly with the Cornet played from this 


one. 
Price, $1.00. 


Published vi The JOHN CHURCH “ Cincinnati. 


Root & Sons ‘Music Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Mawacer, 


General fljusic Dealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes ot 


PIANOS asc ORGANS 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 





HELPS FOR 


PLAYERS SINGERS. 


In addition to a large Instruction Book such as the 


New England Conservatory Method, 


(for the Piano) ($3.00), every pupil needs a great dea! 
of easy music for practice. This is found in 
a very cheap and convenient form in 


Clarke's Dollar Instructor for Pisano, $1.00 
Bellak’s Analytical Method for Piano, . .75 
Winner's Ideal Method for Piano, . .50 
Fairy Fingers. Becur, 1.00 





Of collections of Studies and Exercises for Piano, 
we publish no less than Two Hundred and Thirty! 
Please send for listsand catalogues. 





Handy Books for Music Learners are: 


Construction, Tuning & Care of the Piano, rs .60 

5000 Musical Terms. ADAMS, 75 
A compact Dictionary. 

Kinkel’ 2 Copy Book, “eee .75 

Stainer’ s Dictionary (cr Cyclopedia), 4.00 


Profusely illustrated 


First-Class aud Very Successful Collec- 
tiens of Piano Music are: 
Classical Pianist. 42 rine pieces, . $1.00 
Piano Classics. 44 rinces, 2 ee 
Young People’s Classics. 53 r1ano preces, 1.00 
Malied for Retail Price. 


The Oliver Ditson & Co. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 





Faithful and Successful School Teachers use the 


Best Books, without regard to the interests of 
authors or publishers, and are great patrons of 
Ditson & Co.'s carefully made books, compiled by 


the best talent. 
For lists and descriptions please correspond 


KINDERCARTEN. 


Kindergarten Chimes, $1.25, Katie D. Wiggin. A 
Manual and Song Book for Kindergartners 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2.00, Gertrude 


Walker and Harriet S. Jenks. 156 of the sweet 
est of sweet Songs 
Kindergarten Plays, Richter, 30 cts 


PRIMARY. 
American School Music Readers 
Gems for Liule Singers, 90 cts., 

Swayne. 


INTERMEDIATE and CRAMMAR. 
United Voices, 50 cts., and Song Bells, 
both by L. O. Emerson, and the first just out 


THE HICHER SCHOOLS. 
Landamus, $1.00, a Hymnal) for Ladies’ Colleges, 
by Profs. Kendrick and Ritter, of Vassar. 
Royal Singer, 60 cts., L.O, Emerson. For Adult 
Singing Classes and _ Schools 
Song Greeting, 60 cts., L. O. Emerson. 
and Beautiful Part TA 


The Youngest Note Readers. 
Book 1, 55 cts 
Emerson & 


HO ct 
0) cts., 


Refined 


Specimen Copies of any of the above books mailed, post 
free, for the price here given. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO. 
BOSTON. 
CG, H. DITSON & 00., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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From Battmann, 


































































































































































































































































































































































































